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CRIPPLED CRAFTSMEN. 








MR. PUNCH BEGS—-—-TO DRAW YOUR ATTENTION. 


Tue Potteries and Newcastle Cripples Guild, under the energetic presidency of the Duchess of Suruer.ann, exists 
for the purpose of providing crippled children with such employment as shall enable them, when {properly instructed, 
to take intelligent delight in various kinds of craftsmanship, and so to lead happy and useful lives. Thus it comes 
about that printing is among the crafts in which these hopeful toilers have been able to perfect themselves. 
Wayfarer’s Love is a volume of their recent production. The poetry, the paper, the printing, and the publishing of 
this book being all free gifts, the purchaser’s money, almost intact, will directly benefit the children so sadly 
handicapped. Send then your orders to Messrs. ArcuipaLp Constasie, 16, James Street, Haymarket, and you will be 
doing your share towards preventing these crippled children from being additionally crippled for lack of means. 





FAREWELL! CHAT-EN-POCHE. 
A Sonnet. 


trical Manager, liberal in his dealings, radi in his Au! would but that these glass-entrenchéd walls 
sentiments. He was for ever running atilt at all abuses, Might melt and fade before my emerald glare ! 
and won some battles for the benefit of the public. His was) Would I could find some dim nocturnal stair 
the dauntless hand that, under Mr. Punch’s banner, attacked | And win the summit whence my loved one calls ! 
‘“Mud-salad Market” many years ago. From time to time All dulcet sounds—all sweet memorials 
| did he renew the onslaught, But stands Mud-salad Market | Of midnight meetings in the moonlit air— 
| where it did? Alas, yes. Still the same block to the traffic, | All seemliness of all the days that were— 
| still the same muck, still everything very much as it was Mix in the music of her caterwauls ! 
| when first doughty Jonmy did battle against it on behalf of Ah. this wan weary waste wherein I dwell 

his fellow-citizens. Up to the last, ay as he could think | Prison’d and pent, doom’d here to peak and pine! 

— put pen to paper, he was strenuously working. Fare- Would I not choose the nether depths of Hell 
| well, Practical Joun. Requiescat. So she were by to make my pain divine— 
Rather than this forsaken garden’s smell, 

And inexpressible garments on the line! 


Honest Jonn Howucsneap! Straightforward, a thea- | 











From the Berwick Advertiser :— 
LADY would like to meet a Christian near London, on high d : ’ 
pom yeep oy iepehdieain eit From | Amenica.—Archbishop Davipson’s newly, conferred 
La > : | title—Pierpontifex Maximus. 
, Can “Lady” be an erratum for “Tiger”? The two have been - 
| confused before now. 








New rendering of Panem et Circenses—Lunch and Lyons’. 
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This will mean that, unless av 





A MODERN MOLOCH. 


Mr. Liorp-Georoe has conceived the inspired idea of closing all the 
elementary schools in Wales as a protest against the Edueation Act. 
large sum of money is subscribed by | 
certain sectarian bodies that have never been conspicuous by the | 
generosity of their private contributions to education, the children will | 
be left to their own devices, without any training, spiritual or secular. 

The Outlooker. | 


Mere simple babes that barely know 
The way to write or read 

Why should they care one paltry blow 
For “ Liberty of Creed” ! 


* © o* ® e& 


I met a little Cymric lad ; 
Among his mates at play 

He — with halfpennies and had 
An air of holiday. 


His clothes were soiled, his face was black, 
His speech—it hurt me sore 

To mark its almost total lack 
Of elemental lore. 


“ My boy, inform me why,” I said, 
* You waste the shining hours, 
When you should be at school instead, 
Training your youthful powers ? 


‘You do yourself a grievous wrong 
To gamble thus outside!” 

“ They ve shut ‘em up; it’s all along 

0’ Lioyp,” the youth replied. 


“Tell me,” I said, “ my little man, 
Who might this fellow be, 
That sets an arbitrary ban 
Upon your A. B. C.? 


“In other words I want to know 
Who is this Mr. Lioyp 
Who lets your little talents go 
To swell the unemployed.” 


His voice with sudden laughter rang : 
“ Well, you're a bit behind ! 

It’s him as says the clergy gang 
Corrup’s the infant mind! 


“Not heard o’ Grorce? Well, you're a treat ! 
Why, he’s the bloomin’ boss ; 
He turns us loose about the street 
A-playing pitch an’ toss. 


“ He'd have the Bible taught his way, 
Or show ’em what was what ; 
That's how there ain’t no schools to-day ; 
He’s been an’ shut the lot!” 


“ Dear babe,” I cried, “‘ your Mr. Lioyp, 
Who takes this lofty line— 
Is his behaviour wholly void 
Of partisan design ? 


“ Considering well what things are done 
To influence the polls, 
Think you his aim was pure and one— 
To save your little souls 


No answer came. I could not tell 
Whether the boy deplored 
My doubts respecting Mr. L., 
Or just was feeling bored. 





In any case I saw with pain 
That boy of Celtic blood 
Rejoin his mates and turn again 
o wallowing in the mud. 


I left them. I was much annoyed ; 
Yea, something in my gorge 

Rose up against this person, Liovn, 
Whose other name was Grorce. 


What have they done to him, I thought, 
Him and his Christian friends, 

That they should go unwatched, untaught, 
To suit his party's ends. 


And like a horrid furnace-blast 
The hideous memory came 

Of heathen rites, and children “ passed 
To Moloch through the flame.” 


I thought: “ The self-same sacrifice 
Still serves the monster's greed ; 
The blood of babes is still his price, 
Only he takes the new device 
Of ‘ Liberty of Creed.’” 0. 8. 





MY FIRST PANTO. 
(With acknowledgments to the “‘ Review of Reviews.”’) 

Tuere! I told you I’d do it, and now I've done it. I’ve 
really been at last. I’ve been to the Panto. 

I will first very simply tell you what it is. 

The Panto is a Remarkable Rehabilitation of Current 
Political Events. At least, that is what it seemed to me. 
Every little incident suggested some enormous problem of 
the day. I really have got an extraordinary brain. 

I will now tell you all about it. 

Remember, I went with the simple virgin mind of a man 
of eighty-five. Beneath my right arm I carried one of my 
“Books for the Bairns,” containing the whole delightful 
story ; beneath the other a white woollen comforter in case 
it was cold when coming out. 

Outside the Pit door stood a long row of people. A con- 
stable was employed in keeping them very close together, 
which they seemed to resent. It was the desire for Home 
Rule over again. I took my place. A man stood on one side 
of me, and on the other side stood another man. I had 
never experienced anything like it before. 

Presently a negro who had been singing came down the 
row collecting money. A scandalous imposition which im- 
mediately recalled Austen CuawperLain and the Income-tax. 
Halting before me the individual put a very curious ques- 
tion: “Does your mother,” he said, “know that you are 
out?” Iat once gave him a halfpenny, which, rather to my 
surprise, he said he would invest in Consols. A remarkable 
sign of the national spirit of Thrift, engendered, doubtless, 
by fear that Jingo Joe’s tariff may come into force. 

At that moment the doors opened. They opened on hinges 
very like ordinary doors. At the place set apart for that 
purpose I handed in two separate shillings, a threepenny-bit 
and three coppers, and asked for a front seat. The man at 
once desired to know who I was getting at. I said I was 
getting up my circulation by going into the Pit. Like a 
flash he put the question: “Does your mother know you're 
out?” This is evidently some secret sign. Socialism and 
the Hard Winter came vividly to my mind, and, puzzling 
over it, I passed into the Pit. 

The Pit contained benches stretching from one end to the 
other end. I was given a programme with the characters 
of the play printed on it in print. From an attendant I pur- 
chased for one penny a packet of acid tablets. I could, had 
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A LONG SIGHT BETTER. 


Jony But. “HULLO! NEW CHEF, EH? GOOD! I KNOW HIM. NO MORE GUNNERY 


(The appointment of Sir Jomy Fisher as First Sea Lord is a guarantee that such scandals as that of the Centurion gun-sights will not be repeated.) 


HASH NOW!” 
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“CUBBING EVENTS CAST THEIR SHADOWS.” 


Half-awakened un-enthusiastice Sporteman (who wished to go out eub-hunting, but has entirely changed his mind, drowsily addressing 


rather astonished burglar). ‘‘ AWRIGHT, OLD BOY. 


CAN’T COME WITH YOU THIS MORNING. 


Too sleepy.” 
[Turns round and resumes deep sleep where he left off. 








Iso wished, have purchased lime-juice tablets, chocolate, or an 
orange. There was a man on one side of me, a woman on the 
other, and a distinct draught behind me. It was a remarkable 
experience. 

Before me stretched several rows of cushioned seats called 
Stalls; beyond these hung a curtain, and behind that 
(though I did not, of course, know this at the time) was the 
stage. 

Presently, the curtain ascended. This was accomplished, 
[ think, by the roller on which it hung being made to revolve. 
Anyway, it went up, and, following the example of other 
people, I gave a quite loud clap by striking one hand against 

the other hand. 

| The story was that of Beauty and the Beast, and I imme- 
diately saw the true meaning of it. The Beauty was Sir 
Henry CamppeLl-BANNERMAN, the Beast Jisco Jor, Mr. Lioyp- 
Grorce the dashing Prince, and the Beast’s servant Mr. 
Batrour. I enjoyed it immensely. To me it was all so 
real. When the two Beasts sang that finely ironical song 
commencing : 

We are two villains of the dee dye 

Yes, we're sly (ah, so sly !) — 
I could with difficulty restrain myself. The Beauty was a 
most handsome girl with hair of a glorious golden shade, 
a beautiful complexion, and wearing closely-fitting (but strictly 
decent) garments of the same pinkish tinge. When she 
stood boldly forth and sang: 


Keep your on me, . 
Follow tittle ana, hg 





she seemed to me the dauntless figure of CamppeLt-BaNNegMaN 
to the manner born. 

After her song the curtain went down, and I had a glass of 
lemonade brought to me for fivepence (i.e., a penny change 
out of sixpence), which I have written to the management 
about. During this interval an iron curtain was lowered. 
A hush fell on the audience, and I trembled violently— 
what was it but a symbol of the cruel iron hand closing 
down on South Africa? 

In what was called the Harlequinade all pretence was 
thrown boldly aside, and the canal thieving, plotting clown 
was openly called Joz. Not a single member of the enormous 
audience, gathered from all classes of the community, took 
exception to this ! 

On the conclusion of the performance the audience rose 
from their seats and made their way out through doors 
marked “ Exit.” In front of mean individual in the stalls drew 
on his coat, hesitated, and took it off again. Another symbol ! 
Jog, Jog the turn-coat! A man near me noticed my emotion and 
remarked, ‘‘ Does your mother know you’re out?” Mystery! 
Mystery ! 

Of the whole remarkable performance I have only one 
complaint to make. As the people filed out a little rowdyism 
was noticeable. The band played an air which I seem to have 
heard before, and somebody knocked my hat off. 








“Grawp Tueatre, Leeps.”—So it ought to when Hewry 
Irvine ’s playing there. 
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THE SECRET HISTORY OF 
YESTERDAY. 


Bewoe THE REVELATIONS OF AN 
INTERNATIONAL DETECTIVE. 
With grateful acknowledgments to 
Mr. Allen Upward.) 
Toe Fat or THe Leserwurst 
Party. 


Ir is, of course, a commoner thing than 
the ordinary uninstructed reader sup- 
| poses for a Crowned Head to absent 
| himself from his Palace; and in these 
cases precautions ara taken to prevent 
the fact of such absence being known. 

There lives in an obscure street in the 
Faubourg St. Antoine, in Paris, on the 
| fourth floor, an artificer of genius who 
spends his time in fashioning with 
extraordinary skill moving wax models 
of the world’s monarchs. I often visit 
him, partly out of curiosity, partly to 
help him to some minute realistic detail, 
the omission of which might lead to the 
frustration of the harmless deception. 
For every now and then, as Time works 
ravages upon the persons of 
monarchs (as of ourselves), the models 
have to be returned to the artist, in order 
that such milestones on the road of life as 
grey hairs and wrinkles may be added. 

It is often my privilege to convey 
the precious effigies from the secret 
chambers of the Courts where they are 
preserved to the Faubourg St. Antoine. 
Only to a trusted agent could such an 
office be given. 

You may wonder why the artificer 
visit the Palace in person. 
But, for one thing, he is too busy, and 
for another his presence might excite 
suspicion. 

Yet now and then he must leave 
home. At the present moment, for 
example, he is in America, studying 
Judge Parker, in case of an order for 
a duplicate of that great Democrat. 

But to my story. 

A few months ago the readers of the 
Berlin correspondence in the Times may 
have noted a brief telegram stating that 
public attention was greatly excited by 
the opening of a new Bierhaus at the 
corner of the Prager Strasse in the 
German capital, which, it was stated, 
had at once become the head-quarters of 
the wire-pullers of the Leberwurst party. 
A few details as to the novelty of the 
decorations, and the efficiency of Herr 
PANZERFAUST, the restaurateur, followed. 

Two weeks later the correspondent 
telegraphed that the Party had suddenly 
lost its leaders, and the Bierhaus had 
been as suddenly closed. 

Events crowd upon one another so 
rapidly in these days that the incident 
was quickly forgotten, and yet in those 
two weeks, between its opening and its 
close, much history had been made, or 


No. IV. 


his 


does not 





rather had been stifled at birth. But 
you shall hear. 

I remember the affair as though it were 
yesterday. I was sitting in my study at 
Chertsey preparing, as one may do in the 
intervals of greater business, a few 
harmless quips for use in the coming 
election in that quiet riverside borough, 
when a horseman — ventre a terre 
up the street and thundered at my door. 

I saw at once that it was Colonel 
DownerscuLaG, the most trusted of the 

rivate messengers of the German 

uperor, and that his business must be 
important indeed, for his horse was in a 
white foam, like the chin of a barber's 
client. 

My servant brought me instantly a 
sealed packet, which I tore open, first 
however ordering wine and meat to be 
placed before the Colonel. The missive 
summoned me post-haste to Potsdam. 

I was, it said, if necessary to take 
the Colonel's motor-car (for the august 
writer could not know that the car had 
broken down at Richmond—and hence 
the sweating steed); and a special turbine 
steamer was waiting for me at Dover. 

I lost no time. My travelling 
with a dozen disguises is always packed, 
and in five minutes I was on my way in 
my own 80 h.p. Panthard, dressed quietly 
and decently as a one-legged bicyclist. 

[ will pass over the incidents of my 
journey; the attempts on my life; and 
so forth. _ Suffice it that in an incredibly 
short space of time I was closeted with 
the Kaiser in his study. 

“My brave Toscuer,” he said, “look 
at this,”’ and he handed me the report of 
a recént ‘secret meeting of the Leber- 
wurst party, at which his kidnapping 
and detention in a Bavarian fortress had 
been decided upon. All that was wait- 
ing to be settled was the date and the 
means, and these had perforce to be 
postponed until a suitable new meeting- 
place could be found, the old Bierhaus 
where they had been used to meet having 
been foolishly closed by the police. 

“And now, my brave Toscuer,” said the 
Kaiser nervously, “ what is to be done? 
If you cannot advise me, who can?” 

“ Tt is the simplest thing in the world,” 
I said. “We must provide the party 
with a new habitat. As I drove through 
Berlin I noticed a vacant building on 
the Prager Strasse; let it be there. 
Leave the rest to me.” 

“You have hit it,” he replied. ‘“ Do 
as you will.” 

I left him instanter and set to work. 
By nine that night an army of decorators 
and carpenters had occupied the build- 
ing; by the evening of the next day it 
was furnished; on the day following it 
was opened. 

And then came the surprise, even for 
me. For the Kaiser insisted upon him- 
self acting as the patron of the house. 





Leaving his wax model in his Palace, 
carefully wound up, a trusted official alone 
being in the secret, he perfectly disguised 
his Setenn (I could not induce him to 
sacrifice his moustache), and threw him- 
self with amazing zest into his new 
duties. 

He was everywhere at once, talking, 
laughing, chafing with his  cus- 
tomers, recommending this dish, depre- 
cating that (for the clever restaurateur 
affects to despise a few tastes), and 
ordering me, his maitre dhétel, about 
with an almost too realistic severity. 
But an occasional smile from those 
5 4 © eyes would reassure me. 

had of course taken care that a 
suitable lure was laid before the Leber- 
wurst party, and they fell into it. One 
by one they dropped in to spy out the 
land, and at length arranged for the 
hire of the salon over the restaurant. 

It was just what we had desired; the 
walls were honeycombed with secret 
openings; a regiment of soldiers could 
be hidden behind the wainscoting, 
so well had my cabinet-makers (who 
were led in blindfolded, and taken away 
in closed carriages) worked. 

The new restaurant became the rage. 
Everyone wanted to chat with the 
patron, everyone desired to be attended 
to by the maitre d’hétel. 

So we went merrily on for ten days, 
and then came the great night of the 
conspiracy. By a secret passage we 
conveyed forty picked soldiers to the 
wainscot and waited events. 

Never was the patron so cheery, so 
witty, so expansive, as on that wonderful 
evening. Almost, I thought, his beard 
would come off. Had it done so how 
different would be this truthful narra- 
tive! 

But all went well. The meeting time 
drew near, the Leberwurst leaders one 
by one drifted upstairs, the consultation 


began. 

Tomi not elaborate here. All I need 
sa! is that my plans had been perfectly 

id. 

No sooner was the treasonable plot 
complete and signed, than the wainscot 
opened, the Imperial Guard stepped 
forth, and the arrest of the whole meeting 
was quietly effected. 

By the next morning the Party was 
dead and the restaurant closed. 

It never re-opened. A few weeks 
later the premises were, I believe, taken 
by a draper, but long before that time 
the upper room had been again in the 
hands of my secret corps of carpenters 
and builders. 

The Kaiser had not been missed from 
the Court, and to this day the identity of 
the famous patron and maitre d’hétel of 
the mysterious restaurant is unknown. 
But we often laugh together over that 
interesting fortnight. 
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VER PRODICY HIS OWN PUBLISHER. 
[Frorize. vox Revrer, the boy musician, 
| publishes a periodical entitled ‘ Reuter’s 
| Ex ress.” It deals mainly with his career 
and exploits.] 
Some features of the November Maga- 
zines :— 

Reuter’s Express. 
1. Mr. Larray. 
“Notes.” By the Editor. 
“Instruments I have never played.” 

1. The Jews Harp. 
“Too old at eight.” By the Editor. 


The Trundley Times. (ODDER AND 
Srout’un. ) 
“Mr. Eustace H. Mugs as Feeder 
and Thinker.” 
“Books that have influenced me.” By 
the Editor. 
1. Lt.-Col. Newnnam-Davis’ “ Din- 
ners and Diners.” 
2. Swirn’s “ What todo with ‘the 
cold mutton.” 
3. H.G. Wetts’ “ Food of the Gods.”’ 
“Publishers I have met and appre- 
ciated.” 1. Tuck. By the Editor. 
“Master Workers.” 1. Dr. Rosset. 
Veezey’s Penn’orth. 
“ Fifteen handy ways of pronouncing 
my name.”” By the Editor. 
“Master Vocalists.” 2. The Prince of 
| PrEDMONT. 
Czarevitch’s Magazine. 
“Fashion Notes: Bibs.” 
“Court Gossip.”” By the Editor. 
| Winston’s Wobbler. 
| “Parties I have belonged to.” By 
the Editor. 


“ Master Workers.” 














A GRATEFUL MEMORY. 


Do you think of that hour in the twilight, 
| When Hesper was beaming above ? 
| When I needed no Hesper for my light, 
| Being lit with illusory love? 
| But little did I or did you say, 
_ As I fed with delight on the view 
Of your chin that was slightly retroussé, 
And now has developed to two. 


I recall with what passion I pleaded, 
I cherish the answer you gave, 
When I told you my love only needed 
To live or to die as your slave. 
Small, small was the mercy assigned me, 
But I see now it might have been less : 
I remember you flatly declined me 
I remember you might have said Yes. 








Ir is startling to read in an advertise- 
ment, “ The Girl who lost her Character, 
by Warrer Metvuie.” True, Mr. Mez- 
VILLE does not give the lady’s name, and 
no doubt she will be entirely rehabili- 
tated after she has been brought out at 
the Standard Theatre, where she is by 
this time probably showing herself to 








advantage with a good run in store. 
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A DECLARATION. 


“ Lovisas, YOU'VE STOLEN SOMETHING.” 
“Go on!” 

“You 'ave.” 
“You're a ——! 
“My ’sart!” 


Waar ‘ave I store?” 


: . b | True that it is “ Hall” in the singular, 
; A La Surre.- “Mr. and Mrs. Frep Tener, | and not in the plural, which would hans 
$.6., Frep and Jui, are to join Mr. | made it “o’ the Halls.” Moreover the 
Freperick Harrison at the Haymarket | place intended is not any music-hall, but 
Theatre with, on dit, & romantic play by | Haddon Hall, where the heroine is 
Mr. P. Kester (who, if it is to be musical, | Dorothy Vernon, a name that might yet 
will be assisted by O. R. Kester) entitled | serve as a sufficiently taking title for the 
Sweet Dorothy o’ the Hall. Now it should | piece 

be remembered that the sweet person's | F —— 
last success was a8 Sweet Nell of Old| “ Paerry Powy.”—Evidently upset by 
Drury, and that “sweets to the sweet|the voyage and suffered (as did, her 
are superfluous.” Why “o’ the Hall” ?| backers severely) from mal de mare. 
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| to night, though. 


my word, L’ll wind it up and set it going before you all. 


| the H. R. P. to bid one more shilling, and he is rewarded for 
| his enterprise by being declared the possessor of the clock and 
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| enamelled old Royal Blue porcelain, signed, and hand-painted. 





CLEARING OUT. 


A shop in a busy London thoroughfare has been converted 
into a temporary Auction Room, for a sale of “ Unre- 
deemed Pawnbrokers’ Pledges,” “ Bankrupt” or “ Salvage 
Stock,” according to the taste and fancy of the Auctioneer. 
If the Reader happens to have attended similar auctions 
elsewhere, he will, on entering these premises, recognise 
more than one Highly Respectable Person present as the 
individuals who secured some remarkable bargains on 
precious oceasions—which renders their presence on this 
the more intelligible. There is a rather problematical 
(‘urate in a black straw hat, who imparts tone to the pro- 
ceedings by preserving a dreamy silence in the background, 
and the rest of the crowd are male and female clerks and 
office-boys, who remain as near as they can to the door, 
which they are repeatedly entreated not to block. The 
Ilighly Respectable Persons do all the bidding. There 
are, u 18 needless to say, no catalogues, and the Auctioneer’ s 
commendations, like those of his Partner, seem lacking in 
conviction. 

Auctioneer. Now then, what ’s next ? 
lot. 

[As the Assistant places a showy imitation Sevres clock and 

pair of vases on a tray, 

Auctwneer's lartner (in a stage-chisper of remonstrance). 
What is the good of putting ’em up at this time o’ night ?— 
They ‘ll only go for nothing ! 

Auet. (with a gallant recklessness that imposes on no one). 
I know that, my boy—I know that, but J don’t care. I’m 
here to sell all | can. (He examines the clock.) Ah, this is 
a pretty thing—a very pretty thing. Why, it’s marked five 
guineas! (Sadly) I’m afraid I shan’t get anything like that 
Still, you never know! What shall I 
start itat? Anyone give me a couple of pound for this very 
handsome clock and pair of side-ornaments ? (The crowd 
make no response.) f don’t think, Gentlemen, you quite 
realise the class of goods—just look at them for yourselves— 


well, I'll take that 


he clock and vases are handed round by the Assistant; the 
Highly Respectable Persons handle them secretively, as per- 
sons who are far too wily to betray enthusiasm ; the rest avoid 
temptation by gazing steadfastly in any other direction than 
at the elock.) Just fancy how that clock and vases would 
look on your mantelpiece or sideboard! (Nobody seems to be 
even attempting so wild a flight of his imagination.) Thirty 
shillings—come now! (Sience.) I see what it is—you don’t 
believe the clock is in going order. Very well, as you doubt 
_He does so-—but without producing any perceptible sensa- 
tion; the bidding is started at ten shillings, and crawls 
up to twenty-three—where it halts. 
One of the Highly Respectable Persons (with a creditable 
assumption of anxiety). Will you take a deposit ? 
Auet. Certainly, Sir. Leave a deposit of one shilling and 
pay the remainder any time between this and Saturday, 
whenever you like to call for the articles. (This encourages 


vases.) | congratulate you, Sir 
cheap lot there! 

The H. R. P. does not appear unduly elated by his good 
fortune ; the goods are shifted to another part of the 
shop, and the deposit is waived. 

The Partner. Just put up some of those bronzes on that 

upper shelf next, will you ? 

Auet. | will, if you'll get °em down—and while the ladder 

is being fetched, Ladies and Gentlemen, I will take advantage 
of the opportunity to drink your good healths—all your good 


healths ! 


’ 
you've got a marvellously 


[Here he refreshes himself from a tall tumbler of ale at 
his side. 

His Partner (up the ladder, and inspecting one of the bronzes 

with a sigh). I see these are marked a lot of money ! 

Auct. Ah well, it can’t be helped. I said I’d put ‘em up 

for what they'll fetch, and I'll be as good as my word. 

know I shall get into trouble with my employers—never mind ! 

(He takes a female figure representing “ Industry” leaning on 

a piece of machinery, and gazes at it with a per- 

functory admiration.) That is a lovely face—I don’t know 

when I’ve seen a lovelier face—one of a pair, Gentlemen, 
representing “Industry” and “Commerce.” Just look at 
the finish in the hands and feet—-nothing more difficult in 

Art than hands and feet—indeed many artists avoid them 

altogether. Look at the flow of the drapery! And the 

modelling of the machinery! They cost fifteen guineas the 
ir. Let me have a bid for them—come ! 

[“ Industry” is carried round for inspection, after which 
the bidding languidly advances to seventeen and sizx- 

nee for the pavr. 

His eda Seventeen-and-six each figure, you mean, of 

course ? 

Auct. No—for the pair. It was my mistake in putting 
them up together, and I must abide by it. (The pair are 
ultimately knocked down at twenty-seven shillings to another 
H. R. P., who apparently forgets all about these works of Art the 
moment afterwards.) if anyone here has been waiting for a 
particular lot, just let him point it out to me and I'll put it 
up at once. (None of the crowd takes advantage of this 
obliging offer.) Very well, then, I'll try you with this hand- 
some ‘Sheffield tea and coffee service, richly chased throughout, 
will wear equal to silver. I’m going to start the bidding at 
a shilling, though some of you will think me an ass for 
doing it. 

Partner (with candour). You are. 

Auct. I’ve got to get my commission somehow—not that 
it will amount to much to-night, I can see! (A tea and 
coffee service is handed round; the H. R. Ps. open and bang 
the lids conscientiously, but the rest of the crowd become 
almost cataleptic at the mere approach of the glittering 
splendours, which are finally knocked down to a H. R. P. for 
a mere trifle.) Well, you are a hard lot here to-night! I[ 
don't know what’s come to you all! Is there anything you'll 
buy? Here I have a lady’s real silver chain purse. 
suppose you 'll faint if I ask you to give as much as a shilling 
for it? (As his audience maintains a stony calm) Sixpence, 
then? I see what it is—it isn’t the courage you want, it’s 
the money! (Even this taunt leaves the crowd unmoved.) 
I’ve a good mind to chuck it over your heads into the street, 
if I wasn’t afraid of hurting somebody outside. I'll tell you 
what I'll do. I'll throw in this small gold lady’s watch, 
compensation balance, jewelled in ten holes—now then, 
who'll bid a shilling for the two? (The gold watch and 
silver purse are handed round on a tray, and eyed with 
languid mistrust by the crowd, several of whom take their 
departure at this stage.) If that isn’t good enough for you— 
here’s a double albert gold-cased chain, which none of you 
need be ashamed to wear—I wouldn’t mind wearing it myself 
—I'll throw that in. . . . Now—anyone give me a shilling 
for the three ? 

(Uhe double albert only has the effect of still further reduc- 
ing the attendance ; the Auctioneer piles up the tray with 
various tempting articles, one by one—a case containing 
amber cigar and cigarette holders with gold mounts, a 
pair of opera-glasses, a meerschaum pipe, a gold bangle 
set with turquoises, and a brilliant scarf-pin. — Where- 
upon the last remaining onlooker loses all further interest 
and drifts out into the street, leaving the H. R. Ps. to bid 
against one another for the heap of treasure, under the 





sardonic auspices of the Auctioneer and his Partner, 
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pending the arrival of some unsophisticated stranger who | 
will set his heart on securing the tea and coffee service or | 
the bronzes in the teeth of all competition. It would be | 
some satisfaction to know that this touching and beautiful | 
faith in human nature is occasionally rewarded as it 
deserves. Otherwise the existence of these Barmecide 
Biddere would be a too insoluble mystery. F. A. 





ESSAYS IN UNCTION. 
(With acknowledgments to Mr. Harold Begbie.) 
IL.—Tue Gosper or Bicness. 
I worper how many of the myriads who have been con- 
vulsed by the rich humour of the opening chapters of Mr. 


H. G. Wet1s’s romance have penetrated the true inwardness 
of the soul-shaking parable of its final phases—how many, 


| I mean, have realised the deep spiritual fervour that underlies 


| the saucy exuberance of the 








ge of Sandgate! To me there 
are few things more ineffably pitiful than that Herserr WELLS, 
mystic and magician, whose austere lineaments recall the 
aureoled saints of Fra Angeico, while his tangled elf-locks 
proclaim his affinity to Rocer Bacon, Lamsticnus and CasaBiaNnca, 
should be regarded by the heedless Philistine as a harlequin 
of pseudo-science, and not as the Savonaro.a of our day ! 

For let us ponder the real meaning of his new romance, 
and it will become painfully clear to all but the veriest | 
dullards that Herserr WELLS proclaims to all men in trumpet | 
tones that it is their duty to become great as well as good. | 
In this unique pronunciamento he reveals himself not only | 
as the superb moral teacher but as the true son of an age 
which at all points seeks to obliterate and annihilate littleness, 
and to emphasise the virtue of mammoth dimensions. 

Wherever we turn we are confronted by evidences of this 
cult of bigness. In literature we see the band of patient 
sleepless eremites under their heroic chief Dr. Murray, slowly 
rearing the colossal fabric of the New Oxford Dictionary. 
In music there is the drum-major of the Kilties, to say nothing 
of Ricnarp Strauss, piling Pelion upon Ossa in Titanic | 
pyramids of inexhaustible harmony. In architecture the | 


blinding loveliness of Queen Anne’s Mansions and the New| “= 


York sky-scraper. In science the gigantic brain of OLIver | 


Lover working with such marvellous rapidity, such demonic | 
energy, that when you are admitted to his sanctum you can | 
actually hear it humming inside that strong forceful cerebellum 
with the note of a 24-h.p. Panhard. In locomotion the Great 
Wheel, that grand emblem of immortal progress. In natural 
history Professor Ray Lanxester, another noble example of 
the mens magna in corpore magno. Is it necessary for me to 
go further, and point to our increasing dependence on great 
thoughts and great coats, or to the ever-abiding and im- 
perishable influence of Jumbo, over whose premature demise 
the stateliest dames of this self-contained England of ours 
shed their tenderest tears by the magnum ? 

Be great and you will be happy—that is the pith of 
Hersert Wex1s’s electrifying sermon. Not only morally great, 
mark you, though something—thank Heaven !—can still be 
said for morality in this cynical age, but physically huge. 
Non multa sed multum, as the Roman poet so touchingly crys- 
tallises it. Mr. GLapstone wore a number 8 hat, Bismarck’s 
foot measured 13 inches, and Oxiver Lopce’s size in collars 
is 18. Remember that there is always room for growth, if not 
vertically, at least horizontally. Think of the expansion of 
England, and reflect that, while the less you eat the hungrier 
you are, the hungrier you are the more you eat, a profound 
truth which sustained and comforted Micnag. Foster through 
months of obscure investigation into the malnutrition of 
elasmobranchs. 

Yet another luminous and refreshing thought that surges to 





the mind after a perusal of Herserr Weiis’s magnum opus. 
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QUITE ANOTHER THING. 


“You mvsT REMEMBER HER. I mTROpUCED you at my ‘AT Howe.’”’ 
“You INTRODUCED ME TO 80 MANY ?ROPLE, HOW CAN I REMEMBER?” 
“Bur sue was wearinoc——” (Describes the costume minutely.) 
“On, was rHaT sHE? OF course | REMEMBER HER PERFECTLY!” 








Height is a potent factor in personality, but, unless recourse 
be fad to patent elevators, it is difficult for anyone after 
reaching the age of thirty to make any substantial increase in 
his stature. ut, as Norpav and Lomproso have conclusively 
established, any well-educated adult, by continuously concen- 
trating his attention on the bump of self-esteem, and resolutely 
determining to disregard the opinion of others, can produce a 
bulbous tumefaction of the cranium sufficient to attract the 
notice of the observant public. And this is surely a vital 
consolation in an age when detraction is ever on the watch 
to repress the generous ebullitions of conscious merit. 

One word in conclusion. If we cannot all achieve the bless- 
ing of Brobdingnagian luck, let us at least set our faces like 
flint against the paralysing influence of dwarfishness. Giants 
are always kindly folk ; dwarfs too often disguise their insigni- 
ficance with the cloak of malignity. Aboveall, if we can com- 

great bodies, let us cultivate t souls, and model our 
fives on the exemplar of Herserr Wetis—may I say Berrie ? 
—whose massive intellect and limpid style are verily and indeed 
amongst the most precious assets of this wonderful century. 
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DIGNITY UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


Puffec’ Lidy (retiring from the publie gaze for the 150th time 


THE. BUS TEST 
For the Discovery of Character. 


an article in the 
for October, lays 
down as a criterion for Remarkable Men 
that they should look remarkable even 
| when seen in plain clothes carrying a 
| small black handbag and getting into 
an Omnibus in the Strand. This has 
been duly noted by the Civil Service 


Lapy Currigz, in 
Ninetee nth Century 











— 


“Home, Joan!” 

fore, without surprise that the following 
Regulations for admission into the 
forthcoming volume of “ Who’s That?” 
are under consideration :- 


PRELIMINARY INSPECTION. 


1. Preliminary Inspections will be held 
impromptu on fine week-day mornings 
by the Conductors and Bus-jumpers of 
the Omnibus Companies plying between 
Trafalgar Square and Fleet Street. 


Commissioners and other examining| 2. Candidates will be required to 
bodies in their anxiety to secure men/|satisfy the Examiners in the following 


of ability and character. We hear, there-| vird voce subjects :-— 


(a) Possession of a sum of money 
equivalent to the fare. 

(b) Production of a Birth Certificate 
or other reasonable evidence of having 

|been born at some period anterior to 
| the date of the examination. 
| (ec) Ability to express, in the English 
or American language, the destination 
|of the Candidate in his capacity as 
passenger. 
Fourraer Examination. 

3. Candidates who pass the above 
Preliminary Inspection will be entitled 
to enter for the Further Examination tobe 
held on the return journey, and will be 
tested in the under-mentioned branches : 

(a) Deportment.—Method of hailing 
Metropolitan Stage Carriage; Mode of 
entry into, and exit from, the same 
(dignified, saltatory, flat-footed or 
opportunist) ; Demeanour towards 
fellow-occupants of the vehicle, whether 
conciliatory, aggressive, sit-offish or 
conversational; Treatment of Small 
Black Hand-bag, (i) by tendering to 
| Conductor, (ii) by depositing on Passen- 
gers’ toes, (iii) by ostentatious display, 

iv) by furtive concealment. 

(b) Costume and Appearance.— Amount 
of Polish on Elbows and other exposed 
cloth surfaces ; Condition and Antiquity 
of Shirt-cuffs, Collars, and Headgear ; 
Blueness of Chin, Redness of Nose, and 
other facial blemishes ; General Hang of 
clothes, and Estimated Date of last Visit 
to Tailor. 

N.B.— All marks gained for smartness 
in this section will count against the 
Competitor. 





NorIces. 
| 1. No Candidate may quit the Exami- 
| nation Bus until he has paid his Fare. 

2. Any Candidate detected in the pos- 
session of a monocle, medal, ribbon, 
false moustache, wig, or other article 
brought with him for the purpose of 
enhancing his personal attractions, and 
unduly influencing the Conductor or 
Bus-jumper, or copying the appearance 
of any other Candidate, will be thereby 
disqualified, will be reported to the 
Editors of Who’s That ?, and will not be 
admitted to any subsequent Examination 
held under the direction of the Omnibus 
Companies. 

3. Candidates are expected to avoid 
the prevailing fashions; to indulge in 
no autobiographical talk with the Con- 
ductor; and in general to act like un- 
obtrusive and peaceable citizens. 

4. The Small Black Handbags must 
be of the ordinary business variety, and 
must not be decorated with any crest, 
monogram, or other device whatsoever. 

5. The Result (if any) of the Examina- 
tion will be published in the next 
ensuing volume of Who’s That? 


Mark FReke, 





Seeretary to the Board of Examiners. 
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BABE 


THE PHANTOM FLEET. 


(“ Port Arthur anxiously awaits news of the Baltic Fleet.”—Daily Paper. 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Tae new Member for Thanet is un- 
doubtedly a valuable addition to the 
Fiscal Reformatory. 





Fashion authorities predict’ a great 
revival in the wearing of lace this season. 
Even men, it is said, will wear lace boots. 


The dearth of recruits for the’ Church 


of those concerned, and the experiment 
of a smarter uniform has been suggested. 


The revelations as to Bank clerks’ pay 
continue. Many of these young gentle- 
men receive only £100 a year, which, 
after they have dressed themselves, leaves 
nothing over for board and lodging. 


“Distinguished persons,” says Mr. 
Benny, “‘go to the Mansion House for 
their luncheon, and to Spring Gardens 
for their figures.” Our experience is 
that they go to the Carlton for their 
luncheon and to Carlsbad for their 
figures. 


In their report which is just issued, 
the Prison Commissioners propose to 
establish an Habitual Offenders Division. 
Suites of rooms, we understand, will in 
future be reserved for all our leading 
criminals, who have hitherto received 
only the same attention as their less 
regular brethren. 

Mr. Jonw Atexanver Dowle is said to 
be constructing an airship at Zion City. 
If the report be true we may yet see an 
apostle up a gum tree. 


The author of The Worst Woman in 
London has only been able to follow it 
up with The Girl who lost her Character. 
A sad anticlimax. 

News of the heir to the Russian throne 
is so scarce that we were interested to 
read, the other day, on a placard :— 

CESAREWITCH 
IMPORTANT 
SCRATCHINGS 
We trust that the usual Tartar was not 
forthcoming. a 


Mr. Harotp Beosre has published, 
under the heading “A Night with a 
Comic,” an account of some hours spent 
in the company of Mr. Grorce Rosey. 
There is an interesting rumour afloat to 
the effect that Mr. Grorce Rosey is also 
writing his impressions of Mr. Harotp 
Beaste, and regrets that he should have 
been forestalled in the matter of the title. 


A revising barrister has allowed the 
name of a voter at present in a lunatic 
asylum to stand on the register, on the 

















TRUE POLITENESS. 
(Another ineident at a Tenants’ Ball.) 


Daughter of the house (dishevelled and torn after one turn round the room with clumsy 
partner). “Do You MIND VERY MUCH, Mr. QUICKSTEP, IF WE SIT OUT THE REST oF IT?” 
Mr. Quickstep. “Jest aS YOU LIKE, Miss. I’m onty a-pANom’ FoR YOUR PLEasURE!” 








Liberals have, we hear, decided not to|Hundred Best Authors, and has pre- 
wait, but to canvass the man at once. pared a rival catalogue in which he 
— includes a number of living writers. 
“Trade returns” was announced on/|The list, however, is by no means be- 
several newspaper placards last week. | yond criticism, and at least one popular 
We are glad to hear it. ady novelist has discovered a serious 
— - | Omissi0n in it. 
The Diet of Lippe has decided to 
stand none of the Katser’s. By the by, Mr. Saorrer described his 
~— list as comprising works he would take 
There is now on view at New Yorkaj)with him for a sojourn on a desert 
Tammany Man who has applied to have |island, and the lady in question, it is 
his salary as President of the Board of rumoured, is so annoyed that she has 
Aldermen reduced by half, on the ground | offered to present Mr. Suorrer with the 
that that will be sufficient for him. whole hundred books if he will promise 
—_— | to go to the desert island. 
The newspaper which announced the 
other day :-— 
POLICE MISTAKE 
INNOCENT MAN RELEASED FROM PRISON 
was unintentionally sarcastic. 


There is only one other news item of 
‘importance. Siam has now agreed to 
| receive picture-postcards with communi- 
cations in the nature of a letter, as well as 
the address, written on the face. Civilisa- 
Mr. Cremenr Suorrer has been criti-|tion may have temporary set-backs, but 





ground that he may recover. The local 


cising Lord Avesory’s selection of the! she is always gaining new footholds. 
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LANDED AND LOST. 
A Fisn Tate. 


Ir was Dicky Topp who carried the | 
who flung himself down on | 


tale first ; 
the hearth-rug, breathless with running, 
and rocking with hopeless laughter. 
“Lord! Lord!” fe gasped. ‘ She’s| 
landed a fish at last.” 
Miss Fiswican’s fishing was a standing 





“He'll have to marry her after this.” 
“Oh, bound to, poor chap! She saved 
| his life,” 
on the rug. 
Indeed a noise of cheering announced 


fish. 
a dramatic flourish and let them in. 
“ Behold the heroine!” said he. 


Miss Frexican took their congratula- was a cousin, 


joke in that shooting lodge up in the|tions with an air of deserving them. 
North; and the women, tired of them-|She was a big woman, with fair hair | his head in his hands. 


selves, with two or three sportsmen| pushed under a deer-stalker cap ; 
back from the hills, gathered round the|eyes were bold, and she had a loud| exchange,” 


wide hearth to listen. 
“What has she got?” 
body. “An eel?” 


Dicky was rocking himself more vio-| there, 


lently than ever. 

“She's got Beutamy.”’ 

“ What?” 

“Fact. Fished him out by the hair 
of his head. I saw it. Oh, you people, 
what you've missed! You all saw her 
setting out after him this morning in 
her ridiculous wading rig; and poor 
old Betiamy clung to my arm and begged 
me not to leave him—he knew 
propose if she ever had him alone.” 

“So that’s why he’s been walking 
about attended by a regular string of 
gillies ?” 

“ Ah, it’s all up with him now,” said 
Dicky. 
St. Helena of a place, a bit of a 
slippery rock in the middle of the 
stream; and Miss Fixnican, who can’t 
swim, started whacking the bushes | 
lower down. 
from the hill top. 
Bectamy turned his head 
was safe, you know; 
his rock. Caught himself a crack on 


the side of the head that knocked him) he giggled. 
silly, and was hurled along like a log. | passage, Bettamy—TI believe your pre- 
The gillie ran and I Tan, but the water server wants to come in and nurse you. 


runs too, like blazes.” 
“Oh, go on. 
attention now. 

“ Miss Finewican,” said Dicky solemnly, 
“plunged into it like a Trojan. As| 
luck had it she'd posted herself at the 
shallow place, just above the Falls.” 

There was a shudder in the audience. 
The young daughter of the house had 
dropped her silver tea-caddy and was 
pale to the lips. 

‘Well, she plunged in to her knees 
and grabbed him. It was a fine perform- 
ance ; and the triumph with which she 
hooked him was the finest part of all.” 

“ How romantic!” cried the women. 

“Romantic? Ah!” said Dioxy, grin- 
ning round at them in the firelight. 
“That's how it strikes poor Be..amy. 
I believe he'd have thanked her to let 
him go over the Falls. They're bring- 
ing him in—can’t you hear ‘em shout- 
ing ?—with his rescuer clinging to him, 
and a nasty cut on his head.” 


asked some- ‘had’ not liked her ; 





“ He —« himself on a real | 


I was chaperoning him| Fosxicay’s opinion, and alas! Betamy’s 
Well, after a bit| opinion too. 
to see if he| his room and was looking after 
and slipped off chuckling hard. 


He had gut breathless | cried Beutamy in alarm. 


| 


very night he—wanted—to ask another.” 


suddenly on Be.iamy’s pillow, and stared 


nothing to laugh at here. 
' last. 


her | 


| laug h like a man’s. 


rescued Lord BELLAMY, the nicest man | | 
in the hour of her triumph they | 
liked her less. Still they kissed her. | 
One had to. 

But Carry, the young daughter of 
the house, was pth, on Be the hearth, 
holding on to the chimney-piece, her 
eyes on Betiamy, her cheeks as white 
as her frock. 

Bettamy made his way unconsciously 
to her side, breaking through the rest. 
d| His walk was not steady; perhaps the 
cut on his head, roughly bandaged, 
made him dizzy still. The girl laid 
her hand on his dripping sleeve. 

“Oh, you’re safe!” she said. 
“Safe!” cried Beviamy. 
was curiously bitter ; 
of a man condemned. 
2 & 


His tone 
it was the tone 


“ He'll have to marry her after this.”’ 


That was the world’s opinion, Miss 


Dicky had got him = 
im, 


‘ Romantic Wedding in High Life,” 
“There's a row in the 


“ For the Lord’s sake keep her out!” 


“Can't. Rights of Property and so 
on,” proclaimed Dicky. ‘“ You're her 
property now, you know. Oh, you 
wait till you're stuck side by side at 
dinner!” 

“Oh, confound you! shut up,” 
Be.Lamy, getting into his shirt. “ You ’re 
a good little chap, Dicky, but I can’t 
stand chaff. Look here, I owe that 
woman my life, and—it’s a debt of 
honour. Don’t rag a poor devil who’s 
got to ask one woman to marry him the 


said 


Dicky was confounded. He sat down 


up at him with his mouth open. This 
was worse than a joke; worse than the 
rich Miss Fnwvican landing her fish and 
wading into the peerage. There was 


“Tt ’s—it ’s—is it Carry?” he said at 





Be.iamy turned away sharply. 
“Then, by George,” cried Dicky, “ it 


said Dicky, rocking helplessly | shan’t be done!” 


“It’s got to be done,” said Bettamy. 
“I said it’s a debt of honour. She 


the —— of Miss Fnesican and her | saved my life, though I wish to Heaven 
icky flung the doors open with|she’d let me drown—and I suppose I 


| belong to her by all laws already. 

“ But Carry,” objected Doone, who 
“poor little Carry——” 
“Oh, Lord!” sighed Betiamy, with 


“Pity you couldn’t save her life in 
said Dicky suddenly. “I 


The other women | suppose that would cancel the obliga- 
and though she had | tion ? 4 


“ No such luck,” said Bexiamy sadly. 

“Oh, I don’t know. House might go 
on fire or something. I say, don’t pro- 
pose to-night. It’s hardly decent. fi 
chucking a sovereign at a fellow who 
stops your horse. Sit out the dinner, 
if you can” (Bettawy groaned), “and 
then say your head’s bad and cut away 
to bed; we'll look out for Providence 
in the morning.’ 

“Tt’s got to be done,” said Betiamy 
with the quietness of despair. 

@ & a 


Morning laughed over the loch and the 
fatal river, and the birches dripped their 
yellow rain to the water's rim. Betiawy 
took out Miss Frwican in a boat. 

He was solemnly handing her in when 
Dicky Topp (whether possessed by a 
devil, or moved with an impulse of vain 
compassion, history does not say) seized 
Carry by the arm and lugged her on to 


the pier. 

Sin you two,” he shouted, “ferry us 
across, will you?” 

“Don’t, Dicky, don’t!” said the 
daughter of the house in an imploring 
whisper; but Dicky clutched her relent- 
lessly. Bewtamy was not likely to hold 
on for him. 

“You're making it beastly hard for 
me,” said Bettamy under his breath, 
while Miss Frwican made ungracious 
room for Carry. Dicky grinned. 

“Tf I'd got to be hanged,” he retorted, 
“I'd be uncommonly grateful to any- 
body who postponed the noose. No 
no oar for me, thanks. I’m a pas- 
senger.”” 

Be.tiamy took off his coat, and with 
two or three angry strokes drove the 
boat out into the loch. Dicky sat by 
Miss Fiswican’s side and pondered. 

Poor old Bettamy was a fine chap, 
straight all through. He looked awfully 
down, and no wonder, sitting “ae mam 
the girl he wanted and the woman who 
wanted him. And poor little Carry, 
who gat behind him where they could 
not see each other—how hard she had 
fought not to betray herself when they 
were all chaffing him last night at 
dinner. Only Dicky saw! That was a 
plucky little thing, if you like. How 
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brave she was, with her little white face | 
fixed reproachfully on himself. It was'| 
an awkward situation; he must land! 


her, poor child, and abandon Be.iamy to| security and think it all over, I am glad | with 


his fate. 


THE BUNDLEBY BAZAAR. 


Now that I can sit down in personal 


that I opened the Bundleby Bazaar 


occasion promised to be unique—as 
indeed it was. 

The streets of Bundleby were decorated 
, and strings of them crossed 


the road at the Assembly Rooms, and 


He turned repentantly to Miss Fnewicay, | instead of Mamma, whose nerves are | there was quite a little crowd as I drew 
who was steering, to ask her to run| highly susceptible to sudden shock; but| up to the door. I was rather annoyed 


ashore 
that woman’s vulgar triumph! 
his wrath and disgust came a sudden 
idea that struck him dumb; for half a 
second he sat quite silent. Then he 
jumped up. 


laces with my nearest and dearest— 
fest circumstances make cowards of us 
all. I was chosen to act as deputy by 
the Bazaar Committee because Mamma’s 


By George, he could not stand | there were petrifying moments on that|to find that Mr. Borrer had sent his 
With | platform when I would have changed | father, a worn, broken-looking person, 


to escort me from the carriage, for I was 
beginning to feel a little nervous— 
besides which I was conscious of a 
curious sensation of physical fear, an 





“T say, Miss Foewican, see that fish? sudden indisposition had given them no| apprehensive hush in the air, as soon as 


Look!” 


time to get anybody more important, 


'I laid my fingers on the tremulous arm 


His excitement affected her; she|and it is only fair to say that no one, | of my escort. 


jumped up clumsily too. 


to judge from my long flowing skirts, 


“You must tell me everything I have 


“Steady, Dicky,” growled Bettamy,| would guess how young I am, and my | got to do,” I said; “I am quite inexperi- 
, 


trimming the boat. 

Nobody saw how it 
was, but the boat was 
rocking, and to his dying 
day Dicxy would never 
publicly edmit a shove. 
Anyhow, Miss Foswican 
disappeared in the water, 
bobbing up yards away. 
Her shriek wakened the 
hills, and Bettamy, drop 
ping his oars, went in 
after her. 

The girl was wring 
ing her hands, white 
as death, in the bows. 
Dicky picked up the 
oars at waited. 

Already knowing that 
Betitamy (when not fool 
enough to get himself 
knocked stupid) was ‘a 
swimmer, Dicky saw him 
landing his floundering 
burden. Saw him, an 
altered Bettamy, with a 


light in his eye and a OPENED, IT 18 PROPOSED TO HAVE A FOOTBALL MATCH. THIS IS A REHEARSAL. 


laugh on his lip, break- — 
ing into Miss Fnsewicay’s) protestations 
handsomely with the one lucky thing 
to be said: “Oh, it’s all right, Miss 
Frevican. Call it quits.” 

Dioky came back to reality with a 
grin. Yes, he had got her! She 
wouldn't be any the worse for her 
ducking. 

“Oh, Dioxy, why don’t you do some- 
thing?” cried Carry desperately. His 
terrible coolness made her wild. 

“ Do something?” repeated Dicky in 
injured tones. He turned to look at her, 
grinning darkly. ‘“ What do you call 
something? I've just this very moment 
saved poor Betiamy’s life—and yours 
too!” 








Napotgon’s Hat.—Some difficulty ap- 
pears to have arisen as to the genuine- 
ness of this relic. The evidence is of a 
somewhat negative character, as the only 
nap that could have identified it has 
long since disappeared. 





manners are quite mature until somebody 


ny Me “8 OE Fin 
RUGBY AT THE:ZOO. 


enced, as I told your son yesterday. 
—__——, He drew in his breath 
with a sudden shudder 
| at my words. 
“My son!” he said ; 
| “that was me!” 
| “Oh, dear,” I faltered, 
“‘T’m so sorry—you are 
not well, I’m afraid.” 
| “Nerves—nerves,” he 
|replied hurriedly, with 
|a furtive glance round 
‘as he spoke; “and we 
have had some trouble 
| with the queer pets- 
| the locks on their cages 
are apparently ineffec- 
tive, and there has been 
a little difficulty in con- 
| trolling them. You will 
Me | excuse any little—little 
irregularities in that 
direction, I hope?” 
“Oh of course,” I 
said heartily. “1 love 











! ” 
Iv ORDER TO DEFRAY THE COST OF BUILDING THE NEW SMALL MAMMAL House, susr|GUCer pets? and I 


was going to tell him 





makes me giggle. Anyhow, the hon. 
secretary, a fine, hearty, energetic person 
called Mr. Bourer, seemed satisfied when 
he called to instruct me in matters of 
procedure. 

My amber voile arrived from town in 
the nick of time, and I felt quite excited 
when I drove into Bundleby to make 
my first plunge into public life. Reear, 
my young brother, was to have come 


/with me, but he left word to say he had 


gone on earlier, to help to get things 
ready for my reception, and as Reacigz 
frequently fails to treat me with pro 
respect I thought it quite sweet of him. 
He had shown a keen interest in the 
Bazaar from the first, and had 
a week’s extra holiday in order to help 
in the good cause. It was to be a very 
grand affair, modelled as far as possible 
on London Charity Fétes, with a “ nook 
of necromancy” and a “ménagerie of 
ueer pets,” all complete; in fact, as 
. Boxter triumphantly announced, the 


about my pink - eyed 
|shrew mouse, only at that moment we 
entered the hall. 

| The stained windows and old carving 
‘had been successfully hidden by festoons 
\of art muslin and artificial roses, and a 
group ae ladies and a few 
men 8 near the door. They were 
\speaking in excited whispers, and two 
or three were trying to subdue the loud 
erying of a little girl. Unheeded at her 
feet lay a lovely bouquet of roses, which 
‘I felt sure was intended for me, but 
everyone seemed to have forgotten it and 
couldn’t very well remind them. 

| The ladies and clergymen who were 
presented to me seemed each to have 
caught Mr. Bourer’s furtive expression, 
and one and all evidently tried to draw 
my attention from the hangings and 
decorations which I was endeavouring 
to admire in my best manner. 

| _ Mr. Borrer escorted me to the platform, 
| the others following in a solid body— 
indeed there seemed a marked disincli- 














| the stall to verify his words, lifted the 


| 
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nation amongst the small assemblage to | 
move singly or even in couples. _ 

It was while the opening hymn was VY 
in progress that I noticed a curious) ~@y 
undulatory movement in the long; Wi 
draperies which divided the side- ecyed . iy 
from the central hall. I glanced a \ 
Mr. Bourer for an explanation, and was; » | 
surprised to see that the perspiration) ““' | 
was rolling down his face—which had 
assumed a greenish hue—in great beads. 

[ heard queer scuffling noises all round, | 

a squeak or two, and Mr. Parsons, the 
muscular curate, with his spectacles on 

and his coat off, appeared at an opening 

_ koning two gentlemen, who hastened 

behind the hangings. The hymn trailed | 

weakly to its conclusion. I pronounced | 

the Bazaar open to a singularly inatten- 

tive audience, and prepared to make the | 
orthodox tour of the stalls. But some-| 

how or other my lavish purchases fell | 

flat; the stall- holders seemed more in-| 
terested in the draperies round their | 

stalls than the pretty display on the top, | 

and one lady to my surprise insisted on | 
standing onac hair. Reaore was nowhere | 

to be seen, and this disturbed me, for it 
is always best to keep Reccie in sight. | 

It was while I was buying an ugly | 
beadwork table-centre that I felt some- | 
thing nibbling at my patent leather | 
we Cap. F ’ - | iijuierr é ; 

“Ah!” I cried sharply, “ what ’s| Y/// mM " 
that!” My ejaculation was like a} uu 
match to gunpowder, and the assembled 
ladies shrieked to a woman. “Courage, 
ladies—courage!” cried Mr. Bourer in a 
trembling voice; “it is nothing, I assure | 
you—nothing at all.” He approached | 
hangings with a determined expression, “ AND WHO Does THE VIOLIN BELONG To, Mrs, Brown?” 
and out, with an equally determined | “On, THAT’s ME ‘USBAND’s, Sik. "E woutpy’r BE ’APPY TILL 'E GoT ONE.” 


| expression, walked an alligator. | “Bur I pin’? KNOW HE COULD PLAY IT.” 


| 
| 


| 


How I got to the platform I don’t “ On, XO, | Sir, oAN'T. Way, ’£ DON’T RIGHTLY KNOW ‘ow TO WIND IT UP Yer!” 
| know, but I found myself there in less | === Se = = 
time than it takes to write it, clinging | young jaguar, who was lying among the | at that moment rose and stretched itself. 
desperately to three other women who | | palms on the rail of the balcony under! But in stepping back he trod on the 
had made the journey with equal celerity. \the impression he was back in the alligator’s tail, and the next moment we 
“Parsons! Parsons!” ‘oa Mr. | tropics. But the final touch of horror! were both running for it, hand in hand, 
| Borer hoarsely, “ where are you? Come! was added by the fact that suspended |as we had never run before, urged by a 





| and catch this brute, or there'll be a| from the big clock above the door hung) rattle of scales in our rear. ‘We stopped 
_panic!” and he made a wild dash|a magnificent specimen of the reticulated | before a little window in the back part 


_ under the side-show hangings in search | cobra, whose hanging head and darting/of the hall, Reco wriggled through 


of his colleague. tongue effectually stopped those who first and pulled me after him, and 
Then everything happened at once. | preferred the street, in spite of the fact'/ though I left fragments of flesh and 
Mr. Bourer reappeared as if by magic, | that Recor—who, flushed with success, frills behind me it was with a thankful 


| smartly pursued by a small shaggy | had suddenly appeared behind the) heart I found myself once more in the 


brown bear with a merry face, who|scenes—was taking unsteady shots at it security of the outer air. I turned on 
followed him and the rest of his flying | with his catapult. my brother. 

flock half across the hall, and finally! Then something cleared the flowers in| “Did you let them out?” I demanded. 
brought up short before the refreshment | front of the platform, and alighted with} ‘What do you think?” he replied 


| stall, where he shared honours with two|a rattle of claws by my side—it may| with awink. ‘ But don’t tell the Mater, 
| or three monkeys—two or three !—dozens | only have been a kangaroo, but it wi As Sis, for I did save your life.” 


| 


| the other, evidently trying to dislodge a 


of them, of alli shapes and sizes, began 'the last straw, and leaping to Recore’s| “ Very well,” I replied, “I'll consider 


to crop up everywhere like a hideous | side I flung my arms about him. \it—but I think you'll be wise to go 
night-mare. At the same moment Mr.| “Save me!” I gasped. | back to school to-morrow.” 4 

Parsons appeared in the gallery, witha| “This is a bit of sport, if you like!” | And he did, while a large notice 
stick in one hand and a mutton chop ate cried, and shaking me off he was| POSTPONED—was pasted across the 


about to take aim at the jaguar, which! placards of the Bundleby Bazaar. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
John Chileote, M.P. (Biackwoop) will advance by leap and 


| bound the movement towards the front rank of women novelists 








achieved by Mrs. Taurstow in The Circle. The book is marked 
by originality and power. There is, of course, nothing new 
in the idea of a man having a double. Oddly enough, whilst 
the concluding chapters were passing through Blackwood, the 
nation was stirred by disclosure of the Beck story. A closer 
parallel to the resemblance established by Mrs. Taurstow will 
be found in Jekyll and Hyde. But it is here, among other 
departures from the beaten track, that originality asserts itself. 
Mrs. Turstox’s creature is not one man but twain: a help- 
less slave of morphia, and a man of rare capacity who assumes 
his name and lives his life. In skilful hands, following the 
ordinary lines of daily life, this device offers opportunity of 
interesting adventure. Mrs. Tuurston, greatly daring, essays 
the House of Commons, and my Baronite, who knows some- 
thing of the place, observes that in the matter of local inci- 
dent and atmosphere she treads its intricate pathways with 
marvellous accuracy. John Chileote’s double, in fulfilment 
of his bargain, not only performs the social and business 
duties of his employer. He takes his place in the House of 
Commons, which he electrifies by a great speech leading to 
the defeat of the Ministry and an offer by the incoming Pre- 
mier of the Under-Secretaryship of Foreign Affairs. Greatest 
difficulty of all, in Mrs. Taurston’s hand the crowning triumph, 
is John Chileote’s wife. The risky episode in which she 
figures is dealt with in manner equally daring and delicate. 
Since this note was written announcement is made that 
Mr. Georce ALexanper has purchased for stage use the 
dramatised rendering of the novel. It is safe to predict 
that the ex-Prisoner of Zenda will make a hit with the two 
John Chileotes., 


In Some Loves and a Life (F. V. Ware & Co.) Mrs. 
Cawpnett Prarep professes to give “A Study of a Neurotic 
Woman.” It is a powerfully-written story. Now, although 
the clever authoress has successfully achieved the difficult 
task she had undertaken, namely that of giving a careful 
analytic study of a Neurotic Woman in the person of Jean, 
wife af a South African exploiter of diamond mines, yet 
it ls the character af the Reverend Hugh St. Million, proposed 
as a type af an English clergyman of the advanced Ritualistic 
school, that will mainly interest the reader as being a close 
and life-like representation of a vacillating emotional man, 
whose intermittent atruggles against temptation only in- 
tensify his human gratification in ultimately yielding. He 
hands over a gentle maiden, who devotedly loves him, to be 
the wife of his invalid cousin; and then, straightway, he 
conceives a violent overpowering passion for a fascinating 
married woman, voluptuous and pagan. He will constitute 
himself her director; he will be of spiritual benefit to her ; 
and so the neurotic woman follows the clergyman’s lead 
and plays at penitence, The dénouement is comparatively 
cammanplace. All the characters are carefully individualised, 
and that of the sculptor David Boyde, another of the heroine’s 
conquests, is drawn with a masterly hand, 


The Food of the Gods (MacmiLLan) suggests to my Baronite 
the dream of an otherwise able gentleman who has supped 
off sausages. The narrative has all the minute details af a 
well-remembered dream, and much of its incoherence. Mr. 
Weis has imagined the discovery of a miraculous food, 
which, taken in accordance with instructions, leads to the 
growth of a young man to the height of sixty feet. Children 
in proportion. Nat alone with man does the nutriment work 
these wonders. Hens, wasps or rats getting a taste grow to 
gigantic proportions. Admitting the fun of the fancy, 
Mr. Weis plays with it admirably. Bubbling with high 


| he becomes less attractive. 





spirits, rich in quaint resources, he keeps the thing going 
for over 300 pages. Whether it is worth doing is a question 
the reader will decide according to his tastes. Of this form 
of humour Swirt’s Brobdingnag is enough for my Baronite. 





I have read Lindley Kays, by Barry Paw acm te with 
a very deep interest, due mainly to its own admirable quali- 
ties, but also in part to the recollection of Mr. Barry Pu’s 
previous writings. Those who remember the humour, the 
fancy, and the insight shown by his early work in a 
Cambridge ipndihanalitater magazine, and who have subse- 
quently watched his rapid progress through the es of 
many London papers, will be the first to congratulate him 
on the success of the present book. In this he describes 
with a sympathy that lends eloquence to his style, and a 
humour that makes it brilliant, the struggles and vexations 
and disappointments, and the final triumph of his hero. 
Lindley Kays is the son of a prosperous, conventional, 
religious father, carrying on a hardware business in a 
provincial town. The son has genius; the father has 
respectability and its attendant phrases. The atmosphere 
of the home, its pursuits, and its total lack of ideas, are 


| described with a power and a force of conviction that are 


almost startling in their intensity. From these deadly sur- 
roundings Lindley ultimately escapes, but after his esca 

t is, indeed, the first part of the 
book that gives it its striking value. 

If but a ray of sunlight be welcome to a fog-depressed 
Londoner on a tepid murky morning in October, with what 
delight will he not hail the radiant apparition of a most 
sweet Sun-Child, coming to him through the Brappury ayxp 
Aayew Bowers of Bouverie Street, presenting himself as the 
dainty elf of Rupotpn C. Lenmayy’s creation, and showing 
his portrait as drawn by Tomas Maypank who has succeeded 
to a certain department of Queen Mab’s Royal Academy, over 
which entire institution, “once upon a time,” Dicky Dovie 
held undisputed sway. Among the best things in this little 
book is the Sterne-like episode of the death of old grey 
Dapple, and the most natural scene, represented as having 
occurred at Peckwater Towers, when the Marquis and Mar- 
chioness condescended to dance in the Servants’ Hall. The 
Baron congratulates both author and artist. 

In The Children’s Annual for next year (Grant Ricnarps), 
the coloured illustrations by Parren Wuson, especially 
when representing such sporting subjects as The Meet 
and The Run, in which men and horses all come out of a 
box of wooden toys, are genuinely funny; as also is A Motor 
Race by the same artist. These are the gems of the book, 
and The Cruise of the Snowdrop and Forest Friends by Mr. 
Ames take the next prize. Mise Jessie Pore has some 
pretty quaint and amusing stories and verses, and a figure in 
the illustration, signed illegibly, to her Fine Feathers is evi- 
dently a not very distant relation of one of the late Pau. May’s 
inimitable gutter-snipes. It is 
a good show for the modest sum 
which Mr. Pecksniff professed 
his decided unwillingness to ad- 
vance Mr. Chevy Slyme by the 
agency of Mr. Montague Tigg. 


The Tale of Benjamin Bunny 
(F. Warne & Co.), by Beatrix 
Porrer, with daintily coloured 
illustrations, presumably also 
by the authoress, is a pretty 
booklet. Suitable as a present. 
Christmas is coming. 














